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Newport Dyestufts 


We are manufacturing a very extensive 
range of high quality dyestuffs for all pur- 


poses. 


Many of these dyes were known under a 
great many different names in the pre-war 
days. Before applying for import licenses, 
let us have your inquiry as we may now 
produce the color you desire. 


Newport*Chemical Works, Inc. 


Delaware Corporation 
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Passaic, New Jersey 
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THE DIE IS CAST 


Details of the Newest Substitute for 
Licensing, Which Seems Likely to 


Be 


T last word comes from Wash- 
A ington that the members of the 

Dye Sub-committee of the Senate 
Finance Committee are of one mind on 
the question of what had better be done 
in order to keep the Germans from de- 
stroying the infant American dye indus- 
try. The die, so to speak, has been 
cast; the matrix, unless all indications 
are woefully distorted, has been made, 
and it remains but to see what kind of 
an impression is créated by the sub- 
committee’s recommendation. 

Two weeks ago, the REporTER pre- 
sented the draft of the proposed altera- 
tions to the licensing sections of the 
Longworth bill. It was believed then 
that the best solution of the many diffi- 
culties of co-ordinating the best inter- 
ests of manufacturer, importer and con- 
sumer had been found. Evidently the 
sub-committee did not think so, for 
since that time, yet another plan has 
been evolved and drafted. Working in 
conjunction with the Tariff Commission 
and the War Trade Board, the sub- 


Last Word of Sub-Committee 


committee has laid out a method for 
accomplishing the preservation of the 
industry which provides for what is vir- 
tually an out and out embargo and 
which, if enacted into law, will most 
certainly put an effectual barrier be- 
tween our manufacturers and any plans 
which the Germans may have cherished 
of undermining the industry here. 

Important in the extreme are some of 
the changes provided for in this newest 
product of the powers that be, and no 
one can say that they are wanting in 
zeal, at least, when it comes to willing- 
ness to give American chemists and 
capitalists a chance to show their metal 
in this necessary art. 

The crux of the whole measure, as 
now proposed, lies in Section 504 of 
the measure, which reads: 

“That except as hereinafter provided, 
no article enumerated in Group II or 
Group III (raw materials and crudes, 
and finished dyestuffs respectively) of 
Section 500 of this act shall be ad- 
mitted to entry, or delivered from cus- 
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toms custody in the United States or 
in any of its possessions unléss the 
Tariff Commission shall determine that 
such article or a satisfactory substitute 
therefor is not obtainable or in. any of 
its possessions on reasonable terms as 
to quality, price and delivery.” 

One of the first to be noticed among 
the proposed changes is the omission of 
any provision for the Importable List 
and the Conditionally Importable List 
mentioned in the measure given two 
weeks ago. The new proposal likewise, 
apparently, does away with the ability 
of the consumer or importer to import 
in bond against the time when the need 
for any given dyestuff not obtainable 
here might suddenly arise. 

Whatever treatment it may receive 
at the hands of the Finance Committee, 
and later the Senate and lastly the 
Senate and House as a whole, the new- 
est draft is complete so far as the sub- 
committee is concerned, it is believed. 
At least, this body has given out that 
there will be no more hearings of any 


kind, some of the members professing 
to have already heard enough to last 
them the rest of their lives! 


This last is doubtless true, for if any- 
thing could be added to the testimony 
already placed before these gentlemen, 
it would have to be drawn from the 


justly celebrated Fourth Dimension. 
No one can say that the facts have not 
ALL been presented. What transpires 
in the way of a final recommendation 
is strictly up to the sub-committee—at 
least in the case of the Longworth bill. 
The possibility of the drafting of an 
independent bill by members of the dye 
fraternity has been discussed to a cer- 
tain extent, and in the event of failure 
to secure adequate protection such a 
proceeding would not only be quite in 
order, but thoroughly advisable. 

The sub-committee, as has been 
opined in these columns before, is ob- 
viously eager to see the irfdustry pro- 
tected, and to see it protected with as 
little inconvenience to both importers 
and consumers as is possible. That is 
precisely the desire of the manufactur- 
ers, and it is the course persistently 
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worked for by this publication ever 
since the United States discovered that 
it had a dye problem in addition to its 
other cares. The only real difficulty in 
the way of the successful accomplish- 
ment of this has been the reaching of 
an agreement on how best to bring it 
about. It is true that the matter has 
been complicated by occasional disputes 
based upon factional differences, and 
by German propaganda, but after all, 
the sub-committeemen, while they have 
been obliged to work slowly, have shown 
themselves not easily carried away from 
the real facts of the issue by either of 
these. It is the belief of this journal 
that these gentlemen are making an 
honest effort to bring about justice for 
all, and that they should receive full 
credit for their endeavors in the face 
of what must have been to them a most 
complicated and puzzling tangle of jaw- 
breaking technical terms and conflicting 
testimony. 


But “to our muttons” once more. 
Sections 505, 506 and 507 of the pro- 
posed substitute act concern themselves 
with clearing up what is meant by “rea- 
sonable terms as to quality, price and 
delivery.” These are defined as to 
“quality” as meaning an article “capa- 
ble of giving results in use substantially 
equal to a competing article of foreign 
manufacture.” Reasonable price means 
“the lowest price or prices, for the time 
being, which shall be sufficient 
to insure the maintenance in the United 
States or in any of its possessions of 
the production of such article by an 
efficient plant operating on a substantial 
commercial scale.” ‘Reasonable terms 
as to delivery” means “delivery within 
six weeks of an amount of such article 
or articles, which shall be effi- 
cient to supply our need in the particu- 
lar case for a period of six months.” 
The determination of all of these mat- 
ters, it should be remarked, is placed 
by the measure squarely up to the de- 
cision of the Tariff Commission. 

We quote further: 

“Section 508. The Tariff Commission 
in executing the duties imposed upon 
it by this act may regulate its own 
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practice and procedure and make all 
rules and regulations necessary and 
proper for the accomplishment of the 
purposes of this act. 

“Section 509. The Tariff Commission 
shall have exclusive jurisdiction among 
consumers in the United States and its 
possessions of any of the articles enu- 
merated in Group II or Group III of 
Section 500 of this act which may be- 
come available to such consumers un- 
der Annex VI of Section I of Part VII 
of the Treaty of Peace with Germany 
submitted by the President on July 10, 
1919, to the United States Senate.” 

Section 510 of the proposed measure 
provides for the extension of the pro- 
visions of the Trading with the Enemy 
Act for ninety days following its pas- 
sage and states: “All individual licenses 
issued by the War Trade Board section 
of the Department of State prior to the 
expiration of the said ninety days shall 
remain in effect and the importations 
under such licenses shall be permitted.” 
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Ninety days after the date when 
the proposed measure may chance 
to take effect, the Secretary of State, 
according to Section 511, “shall cause 
to be transferred to the Tariff Com- 
mission all papers, questionnaires, 
documents, books and other records of 
the War Trade Board section of the 
Department of State relating to the issu- 
ance of individual import licenses on 
articles enumerated in Group II and 
Group III of Section 500 of this act.” 

Section 512, which follows verbatim, 
concludes the changed portion of the 
measure : 

“That for the purpose of enforcing 
the provisions of this act the Tariff 
Commission shall have power to require 
by order from time to time, from any 
persons engaged in the manufacture 
within the United States or in any of 
its possessions of any articles enumer- 
ated in Group II or Group III of Sec- 
tion 500 of this act and who ship or 
deliver for shipment any such articles 


Refined Coal-Tar Products 


Benzols 
Toluols 
Xylols 
Phenol 


Cresols 
Naphthalene 


Coal Tar Naphthas 
Tar Acid Oils 


Shingle Stain Oils 
Alpha-Naphthylamine 
Nitronaphthalene 
Technical Resorcinol 


DISINFECTANTS—Our disinfectants are of the emulsifiable coal tar type 
—made from our own oils—and tested for coefficient in our own bac- 


teriological laboratory. 
wniform quality. 


Every precaution is taken to insure high and 


COEFFICIENTS RANGE FROM 2 TO 20 
LIQUOR CRESOLIS COMPOSITUS U.S.P.—Both this U.S.P. Cresol 


Compound and our own commercial Barrett Cresol Compound are most 
carefully prepared from our own Cresols. 


ETERNIUM PAINT—A black paint—-impervious to moisture and highly 


resistant both to acids and alkalis. 


The Gault Company 


Chemical Department 


17 Battery Place 


New York, N. Y. 


A Guarantee of 
Service as well as 
Quality. 
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in interstate commerce, sworn state- 
ments showing their actual production, 
stocks on hand, contracts or accepted 
orders for future delivery and cost of 
production of such articles and price at 
which each article is offered for sale, 
together with a sample thereof, if de- 
sired, and any other information which 
the tariff commission may require. 


“The Tariff Commission shall also 
have power, through its duly authorized 
agents, to visit and inspect all factories 
and warehouses and books of record of 
persons engaged in the manufacture 
within the United States or in any of its 
possessions of any of the articles enu- 
merated in Group II or Group III of 
Section 500 of this act and who ship 
or deliver for shipment any of such 
articles in interstate commerce. ‘The 
powers granted the Tariff Commission 
shall furthermore be available for car- 
rying into effect the provisions of this 
act. 

“The information thus secured shall 
not be matter of public record, but 
shall be for the confidential use of the 
tariff commission only, and shall not be 
published or revealed except in the form 
of tables, averages or summaries, which 
shall not disclose the operations of indi- 
vidual domestic manufacturers.” 


Such is the plan which the sub-com- 
mittee has finally determined upon for 
the preservation of the American dye 
industry. As to the time when action 
on this measure may be looked for we 
are in the same position as practically 
everyone else as regards definite infor- 
mation. Estimates range all the way 
from ‘‘a very few days” up to several 
months, but we are inclined to lean far 
nearer the former than the latter. The 
present temper of all hands is not one 
which will brook much more delay, and 
the sooner action follows and the matter 
is decided, the sooner will both manu- 
facturer and consumer profit therefrom. 

It is not thought that much more 
time will elapse; this week or next at 
the outside will likely find news of the 
most .ompelling interest on its way 
from the national capital. The Report- 
ER congratulates the sub-committee 
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men upon their efforts and the industry 
upon its chances, and with all the rest 
of us, is waiting patiently. 

We feel that comment of a more ex- 
tensive nature upon the details of the 
proposal which the sub-committee has 
prepared, would be superfluous. The 
industry must be protected. If the sub- 
committee feels that this cannot be 
accomplished without stepping on some- 
one’s toes, why then it were better that 
some toes be stepped upon than that 
the whole country should be laid open 
to the insults of any nation with a 
properly developed coal-tar industry— 
and the raucous laughter of the German 
kartel to boot. 


SOME POINTS IN CARDING 
By William Shaw, Unionville, Conn. 


How few think justly of the think- 
ing few, how many never think who 
think they do? 

The writer would like to have every 
Canadian mill man study the above 
lines, for they mean a great deal in 
cotton manufacturing. For instance, 
a picker may be found to be over- 
worked, and nine times out of ten, to 
remedy conditions, the feed is reduced. 
To the average mill man this would 
seem the proper thing to do. But when 
one will stop and consider he will come 
to the conclusion, that it is one of the 
greatest mistakes in cotton manufac- 
turing. 

When you reduce the speed of your 
feed roll, you increase the blows to the 
inch, and the more blows to the inch 
and the more-severe treatment to which 
the fibers are subjected means fluffy 
work, and fluffy work means weak yarn. 
Never reduce the feed when the change 
increases the blows to more than forty 
to the inch. 


Goop Cotton Gores TO WASTE 


Another important consideration is to 
see, before a picker is set in operation, 
that the space around the cages is prop- 
erly covered with leather. The leather 
should be cut in cylindrical shape, s0 
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as to fit the end of the top and bottom 
cages. This is neglected very often. 
As a rule in most mills, when this leath- 
erer wears it is not considered of any 
importance by the person in charge of 
the pickers, so the cotton in large tufts 
can be seen coming from the dust room. 

This good cotton escaping from the 
dust room outlet is a neglect that is 
very expensive, especially at the pres- 
ent time, when the price of cotton is so 
high, and it is surprising how many 
mills will allow these conditions to ex- 
ist and continue, when a few pieces of 
leather, cut properly and placed in the 
space around the screens, will save 
many dollars to any plant where such 
conditions exist. 

The velocity of the air current is 
also responsible for the amount of waste 
removed and the loss of good fibers. 
If the current is too strong, it prevents 
good cotton from being stricken through 
the bars, and prevents all the dirt from 
being removed, since the current is 
strong enough to carry it forward on 
to the cages. 

If the current is so weak that the 
dirt drops readily, good cotton may 
also drop with it, thus making exces- 
sive waste, a fan running between 900 
to 1,000 revolutions per minute, will as 
a rule, give the proper current that will 
allow the removal of the greatest 
amount of dirt with the least amount 
of cotton. 


SETTING THE CARD FEED PLATE 


In setting the feed plate on a card, 
the first thing to do is to arrange the 
lap guide so that the sheet of lap will 
not spread beyond the action of the 
teeth of the cylinder and casing. If 
this is not considered the loss of good 
fibers is sure to result, also excess power 
will be used in revolving the cylinder. 


Set the feed plate to the licker-in as 
close as possible, but care should be 
taken that no contact takes place. The 
above is one of the best points in card- 
ing, because it protects the cylinder by 
preventing any matter of a hard nature 
feaching the cylinder. Again, it will 
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stop the evil known as “flaking.” The 
reasoning at this point is similar to that 
between the drawing rolls of the draw- 
ing or fly frames. The closer the setting 
between the drawing rolls, the more 
gradual the draft. The same can be 
applied to the setting of the feed plate 
and licker-in. When the space between 
the feed plate and licker-in exceeds 
5/1,000 gauge, the fibers are more liable 
to be plucked in clusters, hence the evil 
of flaking which is so detrimental to 
the product of an even yarn. 

In cotton carding another point to 
consider which causes a great amount 
of waste, is what is known as electricity 
in the room. When the room is cold in 
some mills, it takes nearly an hour 
before the cards are in proper running 
order. 

The above trouble is due to the doffer 
comb blade occupying a too high posi- 
tion, which keeps the web too close to 
the comb shaft. In such a case, the 
comb should be lowered, that is, the 

(Concluded on page 12.) 
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Union Colors for Mixed Goods 
Amacid Colors for Dress Goods 


FOR MEN’S WEAR 


Amacid Chrome Colors 
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Alizarine Chrome Red 
Alizarine Yellow 
Alizarine Brown 
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THE TAIL OR THE DOG? 


Perhaps one of the most interesting 
outcomes of the Senate controversy over 
the Longworth bill is the proposal, ru- 
mors of which are now flying about, 
to attach to that much man-handled 
measufe an amendment dealing with the 
present acute newsprint paper situation. 

The idea seems to be to propose a 
law raising the limit of cost on news- 
print paper to eight cents a pound, and 
to permit all foreign importations cost- 
ing more than that to come into the 
country duty-free. This, declares Sen- 
ator Watson, would have the effect of 
aiding the newspapers of the United 
States. The object in attaching such 
an amendment to the dye measure would 
be to give a vehicle which will carry it 
through Congress without going through 
the complicated and painful process of 
forcing it through the regular channels. 
House leaders, rumor hath it, are will- 
ing to accept this amendment in view 
of their belief that it is the only means 
of getting action upon it within a rea- 
sonable time. 

Looks good for one or the other, 
if not both! But which the 
vehicle and which the rider? Is the 
tail about to wag the dog or has ‘that 
intelligent canine still sufficient com- 
mand over his faculties to boss his own 
caudal appendage’? The language em- 
ployed by Dame Rumor in this case is 
nothing if not ambiguous, but what does 
that matter! 

Both are live issues and should get 
attention soon. Those who look to see 
the newsprint amendment act as inter- 
ference while the dye bill carries the 
ball will please write their Representa- 
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tives and call their attention forcibly to 
the grave danger confronting our great 
dailies. And those who have sufficient 
confidence in the chances of the Long- 
worth bill to see in this move the bright 
prospects of the newsprint addition 
greatly enhanced— 
Oh boy! 


HARSH WORDS FROM ABROAD 


The process of securing protection 
for the dye industry of this country 
has developed its full share of attacks 
upon many of those who have been 
mixed up in the struggle. We'll say 
it has. 

One of ’em was Senator Calder’s 
overwhelming attack upon A. Mitchell 
Palmer while the latter was still Alien 
Property Custodian. Then there was 
former Representative J. Hampton 
Moore’s better attack upon Mr. Mitchell 
as Attorney General, and upon Francis 
P. Garvan, present Alien Property Cus- 
todian. But now we come to the 
goshawfulest attack since the industry, 
y’ars and y’ars ago, first stood upon its 
chubby feet, glanced toward Buffalo, 
and said “Papa!” 

We refer to the scathing, soul-searing 
denunciation of Dr. Charles H. Herty 
by Irving A. Keene, through the col- 
umns of Drug and Chemical Markets, 
issue of January 28. In a lengthy letter 
to that publication—which he challenges 
to print it—Mr. Keene uses interroga- 
tion mark after interrogation mark and 
ever so many exclamation points in tell- 
ing a waiting world just what he thinks 
of Dr. Herty’s opinions as regards Ger- 
man dye stocks available for shipment. 

The challenge was accepted by our 
contemporary, and even at the risk of 
blasting Dr. Herty’s reputation for good 
and all the letter was printed. We wish 
space here permitted of its reproduction 
in these columns, for Dr. Herty’s bam- 
boozling of an entire nation is some- 
thing our readers might like—nay, 
ought—to know about. 

There can, of course, be no doubt 
of this. Mr. Keene virtually says s0. 
Writing from London, he sails into the 
worthy Doctor by companies and by 
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battalions; he busts him wide open, to 
make use of a vulgar but picturesque 
colloquialism ; he turns him inside out, 
and finally flings him, pale and gasping, 
into the uttermost reaches of exterior 
darkness. 

Despite the usual custom of never, 
never by any chance giving free adver- 
tising to a contemporary which is one 
of the basic tenets of the publishing 
business, we say: Get this letter and 
read it. Mr. Keene accuses the editor 
of Drug and Chemical Markets of be- 
ing “muddled” by “the halo of the 
mighty Dr. Herty.” No doubt we shall 
all welcome the chance to become un- 
muddled. And particularly shall we 
welcome the chance to read the post- 
script to Mr. Keene’s letter which the 
publishers, correctly appraising its true 
significance, set up in type somewhat 
more prominent than the main body of 
the epistle: 


“P. S.—Kindly send me a few copies 
if you publish, and send one to Mr. 
John P. Wood, President Worsted 
Dyers’ Association, 521 North Twenty- 
second Street, Philadelphia, Pa.’ 

Mr. Keene wants to know “how 


come” the Doctor to make light of his 
opinions about German dye stocks. 


Probably pure jealousy on Dr. Herty’s 


part. He didn’t get anything like the 
cordial reception, and the wineing and 
dining, accorded Mr. Keene by the Ger- 
man dye barons. 
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ARTIFICIAL SILKS 


Artificial silks now on the market are 
divided into three classes, nitro-cellulose 
cuprate and the viscose silks. It is es- 
sential that the dyer should know what 
class of material he is dealing with be- 
fore large quantities are put into work. 
This is of importance, since some of 
these fibers, while no visible difference 
is apparent, will stand treatment abso- 
lutely fatal to others. There have been 
dozens of chemical tests brought for- 
ward to distinguish the different makes, 
but the safest and most practical way 
is to take small representative samples 
from each batch and put them through 
exactly the same process as the bulk 
will have to undergo. This, of course, 
does not identify any one of them, but 
it proves to the dyer whether they can 
stand a certain treatment or not. 

In outward appearance the three 
kinds of artificial silk are so nearly 
alike as to be indistinguishable, even a 
microscopical examination is liable to 
error however great the acquaintance 
of the observer with the magnified char- 
acters of artificial silk may be. 

Many chemical tests have been sug- 
gested, the three chief ones being Feh- 
ling’s solution, the diphenylamine test, 
and a solution of iodine in zinc chloride. 

Certain viscose silks behave in a sim- 
ilar manner as nitro-silks towards Feh- 
ling’s solution, so that this is a test 
which cannot be relied upon, while to- 
wards the zinc solution some nitro-silks 

(Concluded on page 18.) 
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SOME POINTS IN CARDING 
(Concluded from page 9.) 


highest point of the comb blade should 
be about 3/16 of an inch lower than 
the center of the comb shaft, and set 
to the doffer to a 8/1,000 gauge. 


UNIFORM FEEDING 


As in the picker room, in the manage- 
ment of cards many points should be 
watched, which will save the plant 
many dollars. The first point is the 
production of good work, which is ob- 
tained by having the proper drafts and 
speeds on every machine, besides hav- 
ing them properly operated. 

Have your automatic feed boxes filled 
regularly, and not let them run too low 
or have them filled too high, because in 
the first case the needles of the lifting 
apron will not have the opportunity to 
take up the stock to the doffer beater, 
while in the latter case (due to the 
weight of so much stock that causes 
pressure on the lifting apron) the 
needles take up more stocks which es- 
cape the action of the doffer beater, and 
the result is the production of a lap 
having a thin and thick portion. 

Watch the settings of the cards, and 
have every part set so as to save your 
employer a lot of good staple, especially 
the front knife plate. Sample the strip- 
pings from the flats each day, and when 
a large amount of good staple is found 
in the striplings, set your front knife 
plate a little closer to the cylinder. 
Many readers no doubt will think this 
a lot of trouble, but if the above is 
attended to, it will be found that the 
carder can save his pay just at this 
point. The second point is to turn off 
as large a production as is consistent 
with the quality of the work required. 
To attain the second point, a carder 
must be a good judge of cotton and 
also understand the art of drafting. 


How tu Run Poor Stock 


However, the following may help the 
reader. 


When running poor stock, run 
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slow -and have the drafts as short as 
possible and also make the card sliver 
as light as possible. It should be un- 
derstood, that poor stock will not stand 
the severe treatment the same as long 
wiry stock. 

The third point is to try and have 
all the webs appear the same, that is, 
not to have the web of one card appear 
as if the calender rolls are pulling the 
web from the comb and the next card 
having the appearance of sagging at all 
times. There is no excuse for such ex- 
isting conditions, for this can be rem- 
edied by either raising or lowering the 
comb. The fourth point is to see that 
the fly is cleaned from under the card 
as required and also the strips. It 
should be remembered that different 
stocks make a different amount of doff- 
ings and strips, and for this reason this 
matter should be watched. The fifth 
is to see that the cylinder bearings are 
properly filled with grease and oil, for 
the least wear at this point will make 
the proper setting of the flats impos- 
sible. The sixth is to see that the webs 
on the drawing frames sag slightly. 
Any draft at this point will cause a 
different number of fibers in the cross 
section of the yarn. The seventh is 
the most important, which is to have 
the proper tension on all fly frames. 
This, of course, can be controlled to 
some degree by the rack gear, but to do 
this every presser paddle must be occu- 
pying the same position. They should 
all be rounded into shape by a gauge, so 
that only the termination of the presser 
finger will rest on the bobbin. 


In summing up, it should be remem- 
bered that work spoiled on a card can- 
not be remedied in after processes, and 
that the basis for strong or weak yarn 
is laid in the carding.—Canadian Te-x- 
tile Journal. 


Announcement has been made by the 
Rosemont Dyeing Company, of Woon- 
socket, R. I., of the purchase of a five- 
ton truck to carry oil from tank steam- 
ers in Providence to a 75,000-gallon 
tank at the company’s plant. 
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THE STORY OF QUEBRACHO 


The complete story of quebracho 
in Argentina and Paraguay, two of 
the most important producing coun- 
tries of South America, has just been 
written by the Latin-American Divi- 
sion of the bureau of foreign and do- 
mestic commerce. Because of the fact 
that quebracho is one of the most im- 
portant ingredients entering into the 
tanning of leather, the story, which 
follows, is of interest to every person 
in the leather and shoe industries. 

“It is a commentary on the wide- 
spread ramifications of modern inter- 
national commerce that our armies 
in France, as well as those of Eng- 
land, France, Italy, and the other 
countries associated with them in the 
war, are enabled to remain dry-shod 
through the aid of a commodity 
found only in the half-explored forests 
of the heart of South Ameiica. 


QUEBRACHO AS A TANNING AGENT 


“Since the war began the importance 
of quebracho as a tanning agent has 
greatly increased, and it is now said to 
be the most valuable of all the materials 
used for this purpose. It is particularly 
useful for army purposes in that it is 
employed in the tanning of sole leather, 
which is used freely in the manufacture 
of the heavy and durable ‘trench’ shoes. 
It has also the valuable quality of acting 
quickly and thoroughly and of aiding 
in the action of other tanning materials 
on the raw leather. Its best work is 
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done, in fact, when it is mixed with 
other materials, such as the extract of 
mangrove, chestnut, or oak bark. With 
the coming of the European war the 
demand for quebracho grew insistent, 
because of the immediate need for 
leather for military uses and because 
of the curtailment of supplies of certain 
other tanning agents, and while not in- 
dispensable it can now be termed prac- 
tically a war essential. 


NATURAL MoNopoLy 


“Quebracho is of special interest to 
students of Latin American resources 
because it is one of the new ‘natural 
monopolies’ of South America, in much 
the same way in which potash has been 
a natural monopoly of Germany, jute of 
India, and henequen of Yucatan. It is 
a distinctly South American wood. It 
is not, however, a product of the whole 
continent but of a region of some 300,- 
000 square miles in the central part of 
the continent, the center of this region 
being that territory known as ‘El Gran 
Chaco’ in northern Argentina and west- 
ern Paraguay. These two countries are 
the chief source of the material, but 
the trees are found and exploited also 
in parts of Bolivia, Brazil and Uruguay. 
They are scattered through the forests, 
and this distribution makes cutting op- 
erations much more costly. The extent 
of the forests containing quebracho 
trees has not been definitely ascertained, 
but there is no fear that the wood will 
soon be exhausted, as the present cut 
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is said to be less than the probable 
annual growth. 


ExtTRACT AND LoGs 


“In commerce quebracho is handled 
in two forms, the extract and the logs. 
In the last twenty-five years the in- 
dustry of obtaining the extract has been 
built up in Argentina and Paraguay and 
is now in a flourishing condition, al- 
though the number of firms engaged 
is small. But there has continued to be 
an extensive exportation of logs, par- 
ticularly to Europe.“ As quebracho 
wood is very heavy it is one of the 
the curious features of the trade that 
these extensive shipments of logs should 
continue, when an expansion of the ex- 
tract industry in South America might 
provide all the extract needed by Amer- 
ican and European tanners and the cost 
of shipping the wood over 6,000 or 7,000 
miles be avoided. In explanation of 
this large trade in logs, a prominent 
American tanner states that control of 
the extract industry is so concentrated 
in South America that American tan- 
ners find it desirable to make themselves 
independent, as far as possible, of the 
extract producers; that the proportion 
of tannin in quebracho wood is so large 
that the loss involved in shipping the 
logs is not so great as might be ex- 
pected; and that a large percentage of 
these shipments is in sailing vessels. 
In addition to these reasons there is 
evidence that the cost of manufacture 
of extract is less in at least one foreign 
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country than in Argentina and Para 
guay. Before the European war Ger 
many was one of the chief importers 
of logs, and German factories produced 
a sufficiently large surplus of extract 
over domestic needs to permit an ex- 
portation amounting to some 20,00) 
tons per year, at prices less than those 
of extract delivered in Buenos Aires. 
It is said that Germany was able to 
sell the extract at prices lower than 
those in Argentina because of the skill 
and training of its labor and its a¢ 
vanced processes. 


DEVELOPMENT OF QUEBRACHO Propvc- 
TION 


“The first appearance of quebracho 
wood was at the Paris exposition in 
1867, soon after which it began to be 
used for tanning purposes in Europe 
As an important commercial commodity 
however, it has been prominent for only 
about thirty years. In 1888 exports 
of logs from Argentina were valued a 
172,700 pesos (peso equals 96.5 cents 
United States currency) and since then 
have reached a high-water mark, in 
1911, of 6,897,000 pesos. With the 
definite establishment of the trade in 
logs and the assurance that the new 
commodity had come to stay there came 
also the establishment of the busines 
of making the extract in South Amer 
ica. The first factory was erected i 
1889 in Paraguay, the capital being 
Argentine, but it was not until six yeats 
later that exports were first recordet 
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40,000 pesos’ worth being sent out in 
that year. Exports continued to ex- 
pand steadily, reaching a value of about 
5,000,000 pesos in 1913. Then the war 
brought a great increase in price and 








ex- 

00m in demand, and the value mounted to 
hose 15,873,000 pesos in 1915 and 19,663,000 
ires.§ pesos in 1916. Besides the first factory 





five others have been erected in Para- 
guay, all but one in the Chaco. The 
six establishments have an estimated 
capital of $5,000,000, a total capacity of 
about 38,000 metric tons per year, and 
a production in 1916 of 28,451 tons. 









DUC- 





LARGEST IN ARGENTINA 





“The largest extract-producing com- 
pany, however, is in Argentina, where 
in 1910 nine companies were operating. 
This company is known as La Forestal, 
its registered name being Forestal Land, 
Timber & Railways Co. (Ltd.) It owns 
over 4,700,000 acres, has railways and 
lighters, engages in stock raising, and 
has an authorized capital of $15,695,000 
(U.S. gold), half of which is ‘ordinary’ 
or common, and the other half pre- 
ferred. The capital was practically dou- 
bled a few years ago, previous to which 
Jit had returned as high as 24 per cent 
dividends on ordinary shares. It sup- 
os Plies nearly two-thirds of the total Ar- 
‘8 gentine production of extract, operating 
anumber of factories. Other concerns 
in Argentina also have large outputs, 
one producing 1,000 tons monthly and 
another 600 tons. German machinery is 
largely used in both Argentine and 
Paraguayan factories, and there is some 
German capital in the industry. 


























































Process oF MANUFACTURE—PRICES 
AND COMBINATIONS 








“In obtaining the extract from the 
wood the usual method in the modern 
factories is to press the logs against 
tevolving cylinders faced with many 
msharp, strong knives. The logs are thus 
teduced to fine chips, which are placed 
tither in vats of water and boiled or in 
Closed copper containers and subjected 
to steam. The resulting liquid, which 
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in the case of the second method is 
very concentrated, is cooled by being 
passed through pipes and then stands 
a sufficient time to allow the insoluble 
matter to settle, or else this matter is 
precipitated by the use of chemicals. 
This process also operates to decolorize 
the liquid. It is then evaporated until 
the proportion of water is either 50 or 
60 per cent, when it is shipped in liquid 
form, or 20 or 25 per cent, when it be- 
comes solid on cooling. About 23 pet 
cent of the weight of the wood is rep- 
resented by the extract. 


“The fact that the number of com- 
panies engaged in the extract industry 
is comparatively small has led to com- 
binations for the purpose of reducing 
production and raising prices. The 
first of these was effected in 1907 and 
resulted in the formation of a selling 
syndicate to market the product of most 
of the companies in Argentina and 
Paraguay. It was successful in raising 
prices from about 60 pesos to 70 and 
75 pesos per metric ton but was dis- 
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solved in 1909 because of differences 
among the companies comprising it. 
Prices again fell, and by 1913 they 
were so low that some factories ceased 
operations. 


War HeEtps INDUSTRY 


“The coming of the war, however, 
put the industry in South America into 
a flourishing condition, partly by in- 
creasing the demand and partly by elim- 
inating the competition of German ex- 
tract producers, who had been able to 
sell their product at a price of $55.70 
to $58.75 (U.S. gold) per ton delivered 
at German ports, as compared with 
about $59, which had been figured as 
the cost, without profits, of laying the 
extract down in Buenos Aires. Under 
the new conditions prices went skyward 
and in 1916 reached $236 per ton. The 
natural results of this advance, how- 
ever, including increased production 
and the use of other materials for tan- 
ning, were supplemented by certain re- 
strictions placed on exports to Scan- 
dinavian countries, and the price 
dropped rapidly to less than $100 per 
ton. Another combination, including 
six Argentine and four Paraguayan 
companies, was formed and a Buenos 
Aires firm named as representative to 
do all the buying and selling. 

“Whether owing to this action or 
not, extract prices during 1917 were 
maintained at a good level, from $125 
to $170 per ton. It is said that lower 
prices are made to Argentina buyers 
than to those across the sea 


Works RapIpLy 
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make the regulation of prices more com- 
plicated than appears from _ results 
achieved by the two combinations. Que. 
bracho is not indispensable to the tan- 
ning industry, as its place can be taken 
by other agents. The great demand for 
quebracho on the outbreak of the war 
was due, it is claimed, to the fact that 
it does its work very rapidly, produc 
ing effects in a few days which are 
brought about by other materials only 
in weeks or months. When the de 
mand for greatly increased supplies of 
leather is not so imperative as it has 
been, these other materials may be used 
if quebracho prices go too high. Wheth- 
er German competition will again prove 
a factor when peace is restored can 
not now be determined, but there is 
always that possibility.. The export tax 
levied January 19, 1918, reduces profits, 
although it applies, of course, to logs as 
well as extract and consequently affects 
foreign manufacture as well as domes 
tic. This tax is placed at 12 per cent 
of the excess of prices received for 
present shipments over normal pre 
war prices, the latter being specified 
in the tax law. For quebracho extract 
this normal price is 75 pesos gold per 
ton and for logs 15.51 pesos gold. For 
February, 1918, the export tax on the 
extract, computed on the above basis, 
was placed at 7,125 pesos per ton and 
on logs at 14.8 centravos. 

“In 1916 the total quantity of extract 
exported from Argentina was 97,574 
tons, valued at $18,975,000, and of logs 
161,734 tons, valued at $2,240,000. Of 
the extract 34,096 tons went to the 
United Kingdom, 24,693 tons to the 
United States, 13,762 tons to Russia, 
and 11,282 tons to Italy. The United 
States took the largest share of the logs, 
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60,519 tons; followed by Paraguay, 
44,061 tons (evidently merely local 
shipments, perhaps to extract factories 
near the border) ; the United Kingdom, 
14,216 tons; Italy, 17,669 tons; and 
France, 16,503 tons. In 1917 exports 
of extract amounted to 90,777 tons, 
valued at $13,642,474, and of logs, 
133,170 tons, valued at $1,952,480.” 










COMMERCE FOLLOWS THE 
SOLDIER 












France to Capitalize Her Military 
Prestige in Brazil 












That the military prestige gained by 
France in the World War may be of 
great use in the development of her 
foreign commerce is shown by infor- 
mation that has reached the National 
Foreign Trade Council. 










The Brazilian Government has recent- 
ly entered into a, contract with the 
French Government for the loan of the 
services of General Gamelin—who is to 
feorganize the Brazilian Army on a 
modern basis. The preliminary plans 
call for an immediate expenditure of 
about $10,000,000 for new equipment, 
and it is certain that French manufac- 
turers will secure a large share of this. 












The financial interests of France in 
Brazil have always been very large, her 
itvestments amounting to about $850,- 
00,000, mostly in the nature of Federal 
and State loans. With the establish- 
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ment of many branches by the Credit 
Foncier de France et des Colonies in 
the most important towns, her interests 
are now undergoing considerable ex- 
pansion, and will undoubtedly prove a 
strong competitor for commercial su- 
premacy in this valuable market. 





While no more allocation certifi- 
cates will be received by the Textile 
Alliance, Inc., for the importation of 
dyestuffs, the War Trade Board hav- 
ing discontinued issuing them on 
January 5, this organization has an- 
nounced that the time limit for plac- 
ing them with the Textile Alliance 
has been extended to February 15. 





The Autauga Cotton Mills have 
been incorporated under the laws of 
Alabama, with a capital of $250,000, 
to manufacture cotton goods. Offices 
and mills of the company will be in 
Prattville, that State, and the incor- 
porators consist of A. F. Ledyard, 
F. L. Walton and C. E. Thomas. 





Tt has been announced by the 
Standard Textile Products Company, 
320 Broadway, New York City, that 
this company has purchased the 
Selma Cotton Mills, of Selma, N. C., 
and that an expenditure of about 
$500,000 to erect mill additions, in- 
stall weaving machinery, build cot- 
tages and provide for public utilities 
is contemplated. 
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ARTIFICIAL SILKS 
(Concluded from page 11.) 


give the same reactions as the cuprates. 

In all cases of artificial silk, there 
is no test which gives a quick definite 
reaction which is unmistakable, and the 
reason why it is so difficult to find dis- 
tinguishing reactions, is that the three 
classes behave differently within them- 
selves to the same reagent. 


Mechanical colorations are unreliable, 
as in making several tests of different 
samples of the same class of silk, the 
colors often differ very widely in in- 
tensity. Diphenylamine gives good re- 
sults for detecting cellulose, but the 
strength of the fibers frequently varies 
greatly in different lots, some being ca- 
pable of standing three times the treat- 
ment of others; hence chemical tests 
must be made with care. 


One simple test which is recommend- 
ed, is to pour concentrated sulphuric 
acid over the fibers. In the case of 
nitro-silk there is no coloration pro- 
duced until from 40 to 60 minutes have 
elapsed, when the acid assumes a pale 
yellow tinge. With cuprate silk the 
acid becomes distinctly yellow at once, 
and the color deepens upon standing, 
while with viscose silks the acid turns 
reddish brown immediately, and devel- 
ops to a rust brown in about an hour. 
The tests are best made with a sample 
of a known silk tested at the same time 
as the sample, a scrap of each, about 
the same weight, being placed in two 
small flasks and covered with 10 c.c. of 
acid. After well shaking, both flasks 
are placed upon a white surface and 
allowed to stand for an hour ; if the silk 
is dyed it will require stripping of the 
color before this test would be of any 
value. 


Some artificial silks have been found 
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to deteriorate in both color and strengt 
after being dyed for some time and the 
stored, and as usual the dyer was hel 
to blame. However, examination of th 
samples, showed the presence of a larg 
amount of acid which was also preseg 
in the silk previous to dyeing, pointing 
to the conclusion that the denitratio 
had been faulty, and that acid ha 
formed with the lapse of time, and @ 
couse setting up tendering of the fibet 
This fault occurred with nitro-silk, a 
it has also been found that this varie 
does not stand bleaching so well 
cellulose silks —Posselt’s Textile Jo 
nal. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 


To manufacture furs and fabrics, § 
Freystadt & Sons, Inc., has been incom 
porated under the laws of New Yo 
with a capital of $75,000. Headquai 
ters will be in Manhattan, and A. @ 
Scheer is the principal incorporator. 


With a capital of $200,000, the Mé 
cantile Development Corporation 
been incorporated under the laws 
New York to deal in textiles. The pri 
cipal incorporator mentioned is M. 


Rechell, 115 Broadway, New York Cif 


The Richard Hosiery Mills have be 
incorporated under the laws of Penns 
vania with a capital of $20,000 to 
ufacture hosiery. Headquarters will 
in Philadelphia, and the principal % 
corporator is Bina Cohn. 


Officers were elected at the annt 
meeting of the Cleveland Section) 
the American Chemical Society 
follows: Col. F. M. Dorsey, chairmil 
of the Section; Dr. W. .O. Tow 
vice-chairman; W. R. Mott, secretaf 
treasurer; I.. C. Deefahl, Hippol 
Gruenner, A. W. Smith and Geo 
Oenslager, counselors; Mr. Sm 
Hugo Shapiro, W. M. Clark, R. 
Landrum and H. D. Batchelor, be 
of managers. 
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